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OTHING ſeems more capa- 


ble of affording ſatisfaction 
100 a Berg mind, than the many 


public improvements of elegance and 


convenience which have been lately 
made in this metropolis. Every in- 
habitant participates of their advan- 


tages, and every man of generous 
feelings ſhares in the reputation 


which his country acquires from 


them, Perhaps then it is the right 
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of every individual to diſcuſs with 
decent freedom the merits and deme- 
rits of public works, and even of pri 
vate undertakings as far as they re- 


late to public ornament. A diſcuſ 
ſion of this ſort may ſerve to turn 
men's attention to theſe ſubjects, and 
be the means of introducing a greater 


correctneſs of taſte for the future. 


I have ever looked upon it as a 
peculiar happineſs, that all public 
improvements muſt among us ſpring 
originally from the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple, and not from the will of the 
prince. In the one caſe, whenever 


they are fairly begun, they never fail 


to be carried on with unremitting 
Zeal and activity: while in the other, 
wy generally have their beginning 


and 


OBSERVATIONS. 3 


and end with the monarch who pro- 
tects them. Of this laſt, a ſtriking 


example is ſeen in. France. Lewis 


the XIVth, a prince fond of glory, 
pompous and enterprizing, who aim- 
ed at, and well-nigh obtained for his 
country, univerſal dominion in the 
arts and ſciences, as well as in arms, 
was the firſt of the French monarchs 


who turned his attention this way. 


He cut canals, extended public 
roads, and eſtabliſhed regular poſts 


throughout his kingdom. He regu- 
lated the police of his capital, and he 


added to its commodiouſneſs and its 


decoration, by lighting and a better 


manner of paving its ſtreets. There 


he ſtopt; and there the nation ſtopt 
with him. France, at this day, is 
juſt as far advanced in thoſe articles 
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as ſhe was a century ago. To in- 
ſtance i in one of thoſe more minute 
conveniences, which by! its frequent 
uſe becomes of ſome importance: 
Their poſt- -chaiſes, which were then 
ſo juſtly admired, now appear, after 


the improvements of England, as 
clumſy and incommodious as the 


boots of their poſtillions. Even the 


lamps of Paris, which the poets of 
thoſe days compared to the planets 
themſelves, a pendent from the vault 
« of heaven,” are now. diſcovered, 
by travellers who have ſeen the illv- 
minations of London, to be no more 


than a few ſcattered tin lanthorns 
hung. by packthread i in the middle 


of narrow and dirty ſtreets. 


But this very national ſpixit 1 in 
Fogland, Which, once being put in 


| action , 
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action, exerts itſelf with ſo much vi- 
gour and effect, finds however, at 
firſt, a terrible enemy in vulgar pre- 
judice, which muſt be overcome be- 
fore it can fairly act. In an arbitrary 
ſtate, a prince, a miniſter, may have 
his eyes opened to the errors of a 
former ſyſtem, and immediately 
adopt a new one, without reſtraint: 
but with the multitude it requires 
time; they ſeldom reaſon, and it is 
to their feelings you muſt apply. 
Habit ſanRifies every thing with 
them; and even that deformity to 
which they are ACC aſtomed, becomes 
beauty in their eyes. As fine as 
London upon the bridge, was former 
ly a proverbial faying in the city : 


and many a ferious ſenſible tradeſ- 


” +. +a -& 
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enormities to be one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, and next to 
Solomon's teraple the fineſt thing that 
ever art produced. When firſt the 


reformation in the ſtreets was begun, 
from the ſame cauſe every nuiſance 


had its advocate. It was ſaid to be 
for the eaſe of the horſes, that the 
midway ſhould be paved with huge 
ſhapeleſs rocks, and the foot-path 

with ſharp pebbles for the benefit of 
the feet. The poſts were defended 
to the laſt; and the pulling down of 
the figns, which choaked up and 

diſgraced the ſtreets, regretted as a 
barbarous invaſion on the monu- 


ments of national taſte : the cat and 
fiddle, gooſe and gridiron, and. the 
like, being regarded as the greateſt 
efforts of inventive genius; and 


Cheapſide 
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Cheapſide often compared to the 
Medicean gallery, for its choice col- 
lection of paintings; blue boars, 
green dragons, and kings heads. 

\ 

But though we claim a right, 
from preſcription, to laugh at the 
bad taſte of our neighbours in the 
city , Iam afraid our pretenſions to 

ſupe- 

*The bad taſte of the city is a trite ſubje&, and 
any ſtrictures upon their former public manage- 
ment in thoſe matters are hardly applicable at pre- 
ſent, At leaſt, one would hope the ſeaſon is now 
over, when the citizens, before they approve of a 
plan, require to know if the author is of the li- 
very, or if his creed is according to law. But the 
following anecdote of what happened forty years 
ago is told, and may not be unacceptable to the 


reader: 


When it was firſt reſolved in the common- 
council to build a manſion houſe for the Lord 
Mayor ; 
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irn 
ſuperiority in the weſt end of the 
town are founded more upon pre- 

ſumption 


Mayor; Lord Burlington, zealous in the cauſe of 


the arts, ſent down an original deſign of Palladio, 


worthy of its author, for their approbation and 
adoption. The firſt queſtion in court was not, 
whether this plan was proper, but whether this 
ſame Palladio was a Freeman of the city or no. 
On this, great debates enſued ; and it is hard to 
ſay how it might have gone, had not a worthy 
deputy riſen up, and obſerved gravely, that it was 
of little conſequence to diſcuſs this point, when it 


was notorious that Palladio was a papiſt, and inca- 


pable of courſe. Lord Burlington's propoſal was 
then rejected nem. con. and the plan of a Freeman 
and a Proteſtant adopted in its room. The man 
pitched upon (who afterwards carried his plan into 
execution) was originally a ſhipwright; and, to do 
him juſtice, he appears never to have loſt ſight of 
his firſt profeſſion. The front of his manſion 
houſe has all the reſemblance poſſible to a deep 


laden Indiaman, with her ſtern galleries and gin- 


gerbreal work. The ſtairs and paſſages within 
are all ladders and gangways, and the two bulk- 
beads on the roof, fore and aft, not unaptly repre- 

| {ent 
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ſumption than truth. We have in- 

deed in the new buildings avoided 

many of the palpable inconveniences 

of old London ; which precaution, 

has perhaps beſtowed collateral or- 

nament without any primary inten- 
tion on our parts. But have we 
ſucceeded in diſplaying a more re- 

fined taſte, wherever beauty and 
elegance were the principal objects 
in view? To be ſatisfied in this, 

let us examine our ſo-much-vaunted 

ſquares. 


The notion I form to myſelf of a 
perfe& ſquare, or public p/ace in a 


ſent the binacle and winlaſs on the deck of a great 
north country cazt, _ 


« Vous etes, je VPavoue, ignorant charpentier ; 
Mais pas un habile architect.“ 


C city, 


w OI TYYE WK: 
city, is a large opening, free and un- 
incumbered, where not only carriages 
have room to turn and paſs, but 
even where the people are able to 
aſſemble occaſionally without con- 
fuſion. It ſhould appear to open 
naturally out of the ſtreet, for which 
reaſon all the avenues ſhould form 
radii to the centre of the place. The 
ſides or circumference ſhould be 
built in a ſtile above the common; 
and churches and other public edi- 
fices ought to beproperly introduced. 
In the "idle there ought to be 
ſome fountain, groupe, or ſtatue, 
railed in within a ſmall compaſs; or 
perhaps only a baſon of water, which, 
if not ſo ornamental, ftill, by its 
utility in caſes of fire, &c. makes 
ample amends. To illuſtrate this 
in 
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in ſome degree, I refer to St. James's 
ſquare, which, though far from per- 
fect in that ſtile, and altogether un- 
compleated on one fide, ſtill ſtrixes 
the mind (I judge from my own 
feelings) with ſomething of more 
eaſe and propriety than any ſquare 
in London. You are not confined 
in your ſpace; your eye takes in 
the whole compaſs at one glance, and 
the water in the middle ſeems placed 
there for ornament and uſe. 


But almoſt every other ſquare in 
London ſeems formed on a quite 
ditterent plan; they are gardens, 
they are parks, they are ſheep-walks; ; 


in ſhort, they are every thing but 
what they ſhould be. The rus in 
be is a prepoſterous idea at beſt; 


C2 a Mi 
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a garden in a ſtreet is not lefs abſurd 
than a ſtreet in a garden; and he 
that wiſhes to have a row of trees 
before his door in town, betrays al- 
moſt as falſe a taſte as he that would 
build a row of houſes for an avenue 
to his ſeat in the country. 


To deſcend next to particulars, 
and obſerve in what manner the ab- 
ſurdity of this taſte is aggravated or 
extenuated in the conſequent prac- 
tice, let us begin with Groſvenor 
ſquare, which is generally held out 
as a pattern of perfection in its kind. 
It is doubtleſs ſpacious, regular, and 
well- built. But how is this ſpacioul- 
neſs occupied? A clumſy rail, with 
lumps of brick for piers, to ſupport 
it, at the diſtance of every two or 

three 


VP 
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three yards, incloſes nearly the whole 
area, intercepting almoſt entirely the 
view of the fides, and leaving the 


paſſage round it as narrow as moſt 


ſtreets, with the additional diſadvan- 
tage at night of being totally dark 
on one hand. The middle is filled 
up with buſhes and dwarf trees, 
through which a ſtatue peeps, like a 


piece of gilt gingerbread in a green- 


grocer's ſtall, 


Cavendiſh ſquare next claims our 
regard: the apparent intention here 
was to excite paſtoral ideas in the 
mind; and this is endeavoured to be 
effected by cooping up few fright- 
ened ſheep within a wooden pailing ; 
which, were it not for their footy 


fleeces and meagre carcaſes, would 


be 


I4 CRAP TS A I; 


be more apt to give the idea of a 


butcher's pen, 


mY paſſimque armenta videbant 
“ Lautis balare carinis.“ 


To ſee the poor things ſtarting at 
every coach, and hurrying round 
and round their narrow bounds, re- 


quires a warm imagination indeed, 


to convert the ſcene into that of 


flocks ranging the fields, with all the 


concomitant ideas of 1 innocence and 


a paſtoral life, 


© Some filly ain, more filly than 
e his ſheep, 


& Which on the flow'ry plains he 


« usꝰ' d to keep, 


muſt have firſt conceived the deſign; 
and 


for 
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and it might have yet been im- 
proved, by a thought taken from 
one of the moſt flagrant perverſions 
of taſte that ever was exhibited to 
publick view. Staniſlaus, . titular 
king of Poland, and little better than 
imaginary dukeof Lorrain, contrived, 
at his fine palace of Luneville, in 
one of the richeſt and moſt delight- 
ful countries in Europe, full of real 
paſtoral objects and ruſtick images, 
to degrade them by ſticking up 
clock-work mulls, wooden cows, and 
canvaſs milk-maids, all over his 
grounds ; to the no ſmall admiration 
of the Lorrainers, an honeſt race, 
better fitted for the enjoyments of a 
mild and equitable government, than 
tor the reliſh of works of taſte, 
Now, however ridiculous this might 


appear 


16% CRITICAL 
appear in the park at Luneville, it is 
a precious thought for Cavendiſh 
ſquare, Imitation here would ap- 
pear with greater propriety than na- 
ture itſelf, I would therefore re- 
commend' it to the next deſigner of 
country-in-town, to let all his ſheep 
be painted. And I think if a paſte- 
board mill, and tin caſcade, were to 
be added, it would ON the ru- 


ral ſcene. 


As to Hanover ſquare, I do not 
know what to make of it. It is 
neither open nor incloſed. Every 
convenience is railed out, and every 
nuiſance railed in. Carriages have 
a narrow ill- paved ſtreet to pals 
round in, and the middle has the air 


of a cow-yard, where blackguards 
aſſemble 
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aſſemble in the winter, to play at 
huſſle- cap, up to the ancles in dirt. 


This is the more to be regretted, as 
the ſquare i in queſtion is ſuſceptible 

of! improvement at a ſmall expence. 
The buildings are neat and uniform. 
The ſtreet from Oxford road falls 
with a gentle deſcent into the middle 
of the upper ſide, while, right oppo- 


ſite, George: ſtreet retires, converging 


to a point, which has a very pic- 
tureſque effect; and the portico of 
St. George's church, ſeen in profile, 
enriches and beautifies the whole. 


Red Lion ſquare, elegantly ſo 
called, doubtleſs, from ſome alehouſe 
bemerly at the corner, has a very 
ait different effect on the mind. It does 
ds Noot make us laugh; but it makes us 
ble D cry. 


1 . CSI LCA EL 
cry. I am ſure I never go into it 
without thinking of my latter end, 
The rough ſod that heaves in many 
amouldering heap,” thedreary length 
of the ſides, with the four. watch- 
houſes, like ſo many family vaults, 
at the corners, and the naked obeliik 
that ſprings from amidſt the rank 
graſs, hke the ſad monument of a 
diſconſolate widow for the loſs of her 
firſt huſband, form, all together, a 

memento mori, more powerful to me 
than a death's head and croſs mar- 
row bones: and were but the par- 
ſon's bull to be ſeen bellowing at 
the gate, the idea of a country 


5 church-yard i in my mind would be 


compleat. 


To forbear deſcanting any longer 
upon the nn. defects of each 
8 ſquare, 


* 
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ſquare, it ſuffices to ſay, that they 
are all, more or leſs, tinctured with 
the ſame abſurdity, an awkward imi- 
tation of the country, amid the 


ſmoke and buſtle of the town. Yet 


one is almoſt diſpoſed to excuſe 
Lincoln's- inn ſquare. The vaſt ex- 
tent of the field, ſtill further extend- 


ed by the proximity of the gardens, 
the lofty trees in proſpect, the noble 
piece of water in the middle, all 


conſpire to create an illuſion; and 
we feel ourſelves as it were fairly 
beguiled into the country, in the 
very centre of buſineſs and care. 
That of which I chiefly complain is 
the attempt to introduce rural ideas 
where there is not the leaſt probabi- 
lity of attaining the end. The royal 
parks adjoining to London by no 

* means 
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means fall under this cenſure. T heſe, 
with the many delightful fields which 
ſkirt this capital, render it unrivaled 
in ſituation; and, what is peculiar, 
they are all within the reach, and 


* 


open to the health and amuſement, 
of the inhabitants; a circumſtance 
which renders the mock-parks in 
the middle of the town {till more 
unneceſſary and abſurd. 


In thus endeavouring to expoſe a 


particular vicious taſte that has hi- 
therto prevailed in this end of the 


town, we ought not to omit doing 
juſtice, at the ſame time, to the ge- 


neral ſyſtem of improvement, that 
has already, in a great meaſure, ta- 


ken place*. Our ftreets are now 


wide, 


The reader perhaps may not be diſpleaſed to 
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wide, ſtraight, and commodious z 
and although neatneſs, more than 

mag- 


have before him, the following paſſage from Ta- 

citus, relating to the improvements in rebuilding 

Rome after the conflagration in Nero's time, that 

he may compare the ideas of that age with what 
has been lately purſued here: Dimenſis vicorum 
« o:dinibus, et latis viarum ſpatiis cohibita ædifi- 
* ciorum altitudine, ac patefactis areis additiſque 
« porticibus, quæ frontem inſularum protege- 
rent. Zdificiaque 'ipſa certa ſui parte, ſine 
< trabibus, ſaxo Gabino Albinoque, ſolidarentur, 
quod is lapis igni impervius eſt, Jam aqua, 
e privatorum licentia intercepta, quo largior et 
« pluribus locis in publicum flueret, cuſtodes et 
© ſubſidia reprimendis ignibus in propatulo quiſ- 
que haberet: nec communione parietum, ſed 
* propriis quæque muris ambirentur. Ea ex uti- 
© litate accepta decorum quoque novæ urbi attu- 
lere.“ Tacit. Annal. lib. XV. i. 43. 


* The ſtreets were (now) made regular and 
0 wide, the height of the houſes limited, with 
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A n 1 TIA 16 
magnificence, ſeems to be the cha- 
racteriſtick of the buildings, they do 


not fail on the whole to produce a 


grand effect. Prejudice from habit, 
or veneration for the errors of our 
forefathers, has had no ſhare in the 
faults into which we are fallen at the 
weſtern end of the town; nay it may 
be rather ſuſpected, that an injudi- 


cious and even ſtudious avoiding of 


every thing that bore reſemblance to 
the antient city, led to the abuſe of 
Which we here complain. This, it 


& areas and porticos in front; nor was timber 
<« uſed in their exterior parts, but ſtone only. 
Public reſeryoirs of water were provided | in va- 
« rious places, and perſons to aſſiſt in extin- 


te ouiſhing fires appointed, and every edifice 
© had its diſtinct party walls. Theſe regulations, 
* though dictated by utility, did not fail to give 
** beauty alſo to the new city.“ 


muk 


OBSERVATIONS. 25 
muſt be admitted, is the period in 
which judgment and taſte ſeem to 
go hand in hand in the nation. No- 

bility, gentry, and citizens, are emu- 
lous in the encouragement. of arts; 
and a general ſpirit prevails for cor- 
recting antient errors and eſtabliſhing 

new improvements. 


« Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus 


„ horrida dumis.“ 


Every ſeſſion of parliament is now 


marked by ſome bill for the incloſ- 


t ing of commons, cutting of canals, 
conſtructing of bridges, embanking 
b of rivers, making, mending, and wa- 
ce 


tering, of highways; and for the 
paving and lighting of ſtreets. Much 
has been done in London; and 


much 


2» ñ T-2-C 4A 40 

much ſtill remains to be done. The 
act obtained laſt ſeſſion for the pariſh 
of Marybone, opens a vaſt field, 
which, I hope, will be cultivated 
with care. The ſheep are already 
turned a grazing from Cavendiſh 


ſquare, and a ſtatue is to be put in 
their place. Why chen ſhould 


not 


* Since theſe ſheets were written, the ſtatue has 


been erected, and it is now unveiled to publick 
view. Gratitude for paſt favours is a generous | 
ſentiment, and does honour to the breaſt that poſ- 
ſefles it; but this does not preclude a criticiſm on 


the manner in which it is expreſſed. The ſtatue 


in queſtion is then the deed of private friendſhip, 
and (as the inſcription takes care to inform us, to 
prevent miſtakes) is an equeſtrian ſtatue. An of- 
ficer, in the exact modern uniform of the guards, 
is mounted on an @nzique horſe, all very richly 

gilt and burniſned. The figure, both in features 
and proportions, is extremely like the original; 

and fo, Iam told, is the hat. The general enco- 


mium 


lay 
fa 
{ct 
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OBSERVATIONS. 25 
not the inhabitants ſeize the oppor- 
tunity of levelling their rotten pail- 
ing, and beſtow every embelliſhment 


on the area of which the place will 
admit? Bot 9 IS not all. 1 wiſh 


the 


mium beſtowed upon it is, that it is mghly natural; 
but in my opinion, the reſemblance would be 
much ſtronger, were it, in place of being gilt, to 
be painted in proper colours, the coat ſcarlet, the 
facings blue, and the lace to remain as it is. This 
would not only make it more zatural, but alſo 
render it of uſe as a pattern ſuit for the regimen- 
tal tay lors. 


The character of the inſcriptive ſtyle is brevity, 
perſpicuity, and force; and there is alſo a ſyſtem | 
of contraction eſtabliſhed, different from that of a 
lay bill. The reader will be able to judge how 
far this character is retained in the following in- 
(cription : I have diſtinguiſhed it with italicks in 
lome particular parts; 


E 8 
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the ſame ſpirit to extend univerſally, 
Our ſquares are in general inhabited 


by 


"Wi Yi of C- 
Born April 1 5th 1721, Died 31 Oftobe 1505 
This Equeſtrian Statue 
was erected by 
Lieutenant General 
eee 5 


kJ — 


In Gratitude 
For his private Kindneſs 
In Honour 
To his publick Virtue, 
November the 4th Anno Domini 1770. 


The poſſeſſive pronoun bis is very happily intro 


duced here, becauſe it may be applied to either of 
the antecedent perſons, and will no doubt create 
ſubject of learned diſpute ſome ages hence. If 
this faſhion ſhould prevail among great men and 
rich, of erecting publick ſtatues, to thoſe who have 


been kind to them in private, it is not warriors in 


compleat uniform, beſtriding gilded ſteeds, who 
would be moſt frequently ſeen in our ſtreets and 


ſquares, but beauty ſimple, unadorned, like the 
Venus 


_ ——— 
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OBSERVATIONS. 27 


by the great and opulent, who are 


ſurely in a condition to finiſh them 


as they ought to be, for their own 
convenience, and the honour of the 


metropolis. It is a pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve the attention to every circum- 
ſtance of embelliſhment, that goes 
hand in hand with all their improve- 


| ments at Bath : there, uniformity, 


beauty, and convenience, are every 


where attended to; and even the 


undertakings of individuals upon 


the principle of private emolument 
only, (ſuch is the happy ſpirit of the 
place) are always contrived to add 
to the honour and benefit of the pub- 
lick, Their ſquares, though they 
hame the metropolis, ſupport the 


Venus of Medicis, and (could art do juſtice to na- 
ture in this country) finer forms than ever Grecian 


chizzle graved. 


E 2 repu- 


truely magnificent, and perhaps neceſſary, in (0 


38 CPE TEE Ae 
reputation of the nation in general, 


RA Liar at n 3 7 1 * 
for elegance and propriety of taſte“. 


It is impoſſible at this day to vive | 
the public Places of London, the 
fame forms, or the ſame beauty, with 
thoſe of Bath; but, as they now 
ſtand, they are capable of being to 


| improved and adorned, as to render 


them on the whole, including the 
circumſtance of number and ſize, 


The circus at Bath, although elegant on the 
whole, ſeems to me faulty in one reſpect. I, 
inſtead of the three Grecian orders, there had only 
been one employed: the columns to have ſprung 
from a baſement of one ſtory, and to have reached 
beyond the Attick, with proper capitals and ei- 
tablatures, I tkink it would have produced a bet-| 
ter effect. The idea of the different orders vas 
taken (I ſuſpect) from the amphitheatre of Fla- 
vius, called the Colloſſeo at Rome; but what is 


ſtupendous a fabrick, becomes rather triſling 
when reduced to the ſcale of a dwelling houſe. 


ET 3 ſupes 
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ſuperior to what can be met with in 
any other city in Europe. If this 
were once effected, London could 
boaſt of fifteen elegant fquares (be- 
ſides market-places and inns of 
court); while Paris, her proud rival, 
cannot ſhew half ſo many that de- 


ſerve the name. The Place de 


Louis Quinge is not yet finithed, 
and probably never will be; and the 


Place Royale, the next in fize and 
grandeur, may be compared to one 
of our ſecond-rate ſquares, with 


many of the defects in the worſt. In 


this country there is nothing want- 


ing but to undertake ; the power to 


execute, in an affluent, active and 


enterpriſing people, knowsno bounds, 
We even lee in ſmaller ſtates what 
great things have been accom- 


pliſhed 


39 CATTFTTE A 
pliſhed with ſmall means. The 
kings of Pruſſia have rendered 
Berlin a noble and ſplendid capital; 
and even the king-duke of Lorrain, 
whoſe wretched taſte in gardening 
has been taken notice of, had the 
good fortune to be better directed in 
his public works: he has made the 
new town of WMancy the moſt ele- 
gant city on this fide of the Alps. 


But there are many objects in 
London improveable to any pitch of 
perfection: we have in Oxford road 
the outlines of the nobleſt ſtreet in 
Europe. In length, width, and 
ſtraightneſs, it ſurpaſſes every thing 
of its kind, and requires only to be 
adorned with . gorgeous palaces and 
ſolemn temples,” like the Corſo at 
Rome, or the Strada Muova at Ge- 
NOR, 


OBSERVATIONS. 3: 
noa, to eclipſe them both 1 in fame. 
Nor is it arrogance to expect this: 
a paſſion for building in town ſeems 
to ariſe among the nobility at pre- 


ſent; how many handſome ſtructures 


then, may there not be erected along 
thoſe ſides, where at preſent there 
are only ſtables and timber-yards! 


The new pavement, which goes on 
with rapidity, ſets this ſtreet in a 


new point of view. Already there 


is begun in it one public edifice (the 


Pantheon) of bold and elegant de- 


ſign; and there is a ſcheme on foot, 


for building a new church in Mary- 


bone pariſh. It is to be hoped this 


defirable work will not be huddled | 


into a bye corner; but appear as it 
ought, with a magnificence proper 


for the religious worſhip of an opu- 
5 lent 
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:j | lent people; and that it will be not 
| only a noble object in itſelf, but con- 
tribute to the general ornament, by 


being placed in Oxford- ſtreet. 


On a ſuppoſition then lt men 

of rank and fortune ſhould hereafter 

be induced to rear up their manſions 
in Oxford road ; it may not be pre- 

ſumptuous to hint at ſome errors 

which have been too commonly 
adopted in fabricks of that ſort, To 
ſuch, a gateway with a ſpacious 
court within, is both ſtately and 

commodious ; but the front to the 


ſtreet ſhould ſtill preſent ſomething 


"i that intimates a relation to the ſo- 

1 ciety in which you live; a dead wall 

1 of twenty or thirty ſeet high, run 

i | up in the face of your neighbours, oat 
4 can only inſpire horror and diſlike, 995 
g Jam 
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I am ſorry upon this ſubje& to in- 
ſtance Burlington houſe. How many 
are there, who have lived half a cen- 
tury in London, without knowing 
chat ſo princely a fabrick exiſts. It 
has generally been taken for a jail. 
None, I am confident, ever paſſed 
under its gloomy wall, late at night, 
without thinking of ghoſts, robbery, 
and murder. The formidable en- 
| trance, that betrays no marks of 


humanity, but what are daubed over | 
the doors, recalls to the imagination 1 


— „ Thrice threefold the gates 


„ Impenetrable,”—- 


the character Milton gives to thoſe 
gates, of which the keepers were 
din and Death. There is however 

F this 


e 
ͤ— Lee A960 


Hf +> 


this much to be faid in excuſe of my 


Lord Burlington, that he built his 


houſe at a time when Piccadilly was 
almoſt out of town. He had few 


neighbours, and thoſe of the loweſt 
rank. He poſſeſſed an ample ſpace 
of ground. He laid it off in garden, 


erected a houſe in the middle, and 


ran up a wall before him ſhaded with 


trees; and then hugged himſelf in 
his retreat, as if he had been a hun- 
dred miles from London. There is 
little doubt, from the corre& taſte of 
this Nobleman, that if he had lived 
till this day, he would have levelled 
his brick ſcreen to the ground. But 
what can be ſaid in excuſe of thoſe 
architects who, coming after him, 


without one ſpark of his genius, have 


ſervilely copied his defects. This 


cannot 
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cannot be more ſtrongly exemplified 


than in Bingley houſe, It preſents 


the ſame gloomy exterior as Burling- 
ton houſe, with this advantage, that 


its interior is correſpondent in every 


reſpect. Bingley houſe is not a 
painted ſepulchre. It has the merit 


of Chartres, to be without hypo- 
criſy; for he will not be deceived, 


who forms a notion from what he 


ſees without, of what he i is to expect 


within. Itis ſtrange that great men 


ſhould not ſee the impropriety of 
_ this taſte in A government like ours. 
It may procure reſpect in Algiers or 


Tunis; but here it can only excite 
diſguſt. Diſguſt once conceived, 
che tranſition from the houſe to the 
owner is eaſy and natural; and I 


will venture to pronounce (however 


F232 - whim» 
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whimſical it may appear), that he 
who thus immures himſelf i in a free 
country, will hardly ever attain con- 
ſideration or power. At Paris, the 
Hotels of the great are indeed all 
conſtructed with Porte Cocheres and 
courts; at the bottom of which the 
grand apartments lie: but then the 
Fagades to the ſtreet are gay and or- 
namented; and their bandeliered 
Swiſs and powdered lacqueys at the 
gates, give the whole an air of life 
and intercourſe with their fellow ci- 
tizens, which muſt be agreeable 


every where. I do not recommend 
their nine-pin column and bonnet 
roof; but ſomething ſurely might be 
borrowed from the taſte of Paris to 


. - * 4 


improve « our own, Were examples 


at home to be quoted, worthy the 
| imita- 


OBSERVATIONS. 3 
imitation of thoſe whoſe fortune ena- 
bles them to attempt that ſtyle, I 
ſhould mention Bloomſbury and 
Shelburn Houſe. In theſe ſeem to 
be united, the gay, the uſeful, and 
the grand. 1 


But there is another ſtyle, which 
has been a good deal affected by our 
great men of late, and is perhaps the 
moſt judicious for thoſe who have no 
ground property in town. I mean 
what is called a ſtreet houſe. Many 
a nobleman, whoſe proud ſeat in the 
country is adorned with all the riches 
of architecture, porticos, and co- 
lumns, „ cornice and friſe with boſſy 
* ſculpture grav'n, is here content 
with a ſimple dwelling, convenient 
within, and unornamented without. 
5 This 


ww -CRTTT EAST 
This is pardonable where only a 


houſe is rented for a winter reſidence, 


without any idea of property annex- 


ed: but where a family manſion 18 
intended to be built ſomething ought 


to be produced ſuitable in dignity, 


to the name it bears. When we 


hear of a Grafton houſe, a Gower 


houſe, an Egremont houſe, we ex- 


pect ſomething beyond roomineſs 


and convenience; the meer requiſites 
of a packer, or a ſugar baker. Would 
any foreigner, beholding an inſipid 


length of wall broken into regular 


rows of windows, in St. J ames's 


Square, ever figure from thence the 


reſidence of the firſt duke of Eng- 
land? © All the blood of all the 


Howards“ can never ennoble Nor- 


folk houſe. 


It 
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It is not indeed required, as has 


been already allowed, that every 


nobleman ſhould have a palace in 
London; all that is contended for, 


is that when they think it neceſſary 
to build, they at leaſt preſent us with 


ſomething elegant i in the deſign. It 
muſt be acknowledged that it is dif- 
ficult, where decorations are at- 
tempted on a {mall ſubject, to hit 
the proper medium between, ſimpli- 


city and profuſion of art. he one 


1s apt to degenerate 3 into meanneſs, 


the other into gewgaw. It 1s alfo 
highly eſſential to preſerve a propriety 
in the character of your building, 
never running after ideas that are in- 
compatible with its nature and uſe. 


To aim at grandeur where beauty is 
5 only 
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herſelf, the title of the Queen-church 
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only attainable, is equally inexcuſa- 
ble with keeping ſolely to the latter, 
where the ſubject naturally elevates 
itſelf to the ſublime. Indeed the 
ideas of the ſublime, and of the beau- 
tiful, are ſo diſtin& in their nature 
and origin, and the proper ſubject of 
each ſo clearly marked out, that it 
is amazing to find them ſo generally 


miſapplied. The front of St. Peter's 
at Rome (conſider ing it apart from 


the colonade) has often been object- 
ed to, on this ſcore. It is bold per- 
haps to carry the objection farther, 


and to ſay that this fault infects the 
whole. The ſublime is certainly the 
principal idea which ought to be 
impreſſed by the appearance of that 


famous temple, which arrogates to 


of 


-” 
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of the Chriſtian world : yet I believe 


it will be allowed by all thoſe who 
have ſeen it, that its beauty is what 


firſt ſtrikes the mind; and if ever 
any notion of its vaſtneſs is attained, 


it is by meaſure and deduction, and 
by compariſon of its different parts. 


After this, I think, we may venture 
once more, 1n the face of authority 


and received opinion, to give an ex- 


ample of the oppoſite fault nearer at 


home: I mean in St. Paul's, Covent 
garden. This church, from its mo- 
derate ſize and unimportance, al- 


though very ſuſceptible of beauty, 
had no pretenſions to ſublimity. 


What however has happened? The 


laſt is poſitively what alone was at- 
tempted. It was thought poſſible 


to give an air of grandeur, by render- 
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c RITI OC. AI. 
ing it ſimple and great in the parts; 
but, in effect, with its original little- 
neſs, and the extreme ſimplicity of 
the order, it ſinks down very near to 
the character of a barn . This per- 
haps is a digreſſion; but to return to 
our ſtreet houſe. Theſe ſort of fa- 


* It is commonly believed at this day, that 


Inigo Jones, whoſe ſuperior genius ſhines conſpi- 
cuous in all his other works, was cramped in his 


deſign for this church; and that, being confined 
to a certain expence, all he aſpired at was to make 
it the fineſt Barn in England. This may ſerve as 
an excuſe for the architect; but none for the age 
that received it as a temple, in the perfection of 
the Tuſcan ſtile. Maundrell, a judicious and 
correct obſeryer of thoſe times, gives its plan and 
perſpective, for the purpoſe of comparing it with 
the famous temple of the ſun, at Balbeck, in Sy- 
ria. It muſt however be acknowledged, that, by 
the happy manner of placing it, ſome effect is pro- 
duced, in ſpite of the injudicious ſimplicity of the 


fabrick. 
' bricks 


> Sd, he" 
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bricks then, are incapable of much 
orandeur ; but they admit of beauty 
in any degree. It is therefore this 
laſt which ought principally to be 
aimed at. An unity of order en- g 
riched with ornament, in fair and 
high-poliſhed materials, is all that 
ſeems required. Nor are models of p 
this fort wanting among us. The [| 
two houſes lately erected by Mr. 
Tuffnell, in Cavendiſh ſquare, are i 
fine examples; as is alſo that of Mr. 
Anſon, in St. James's ſquare. When 
once this laſt is compleated accord- nh 
ing to the plan, the public will be 
more able to do juſtice to the claſſic 
taſte which directed it. In its pre- 

I {ent late, it is wonderfully beautiful, 
7 and will ſerve to convey the idea of 
What! is here meant. It is in vain to 

: | 82 urge 
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urge expence againſt attempts in this 
way. The expence of adorning a 
front, can never be an object of con- 
ſideration with a man of high rank, 
who finds himſelf in a condition to 
build a houſe ; when we lee in fac, 
'how much can be done by private 
gentlemen, who are bleſt with ſound | 
judgement, correct taſte, and a ber 
ral mind. 


There is another object in London 
ſuſceptible of the higheft improve- | 
ment, which has almoſt to this day 
lain in total neglect. The Thames, 
the pride and palladium of London, 
has hitherto been allowed to ſteal 
| through the town, like Mr. Bayes's 
army, in diſpuiſe ; while the Seine, 
the Arno, and every ditch in Hol- 
— land, 
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land, are adorned with ſuperb keys. 
However, the time ſeems at hand, 
when it is to emerge from its antient 


obſcurity. Already two bridges, 


worthy of its waters, ſtretch grace- 
fully from ſhore to ſhore; and the 


third, which has ſo long obſtructed © 


and diſhonoured its ſtream, bids fair 
under the preſent enlightened ſyſtem 


of the city to be ſoon removed. It 


may not be amiſs to obſerve here, 


that Blackfryars bridge, to its own 


intrinſic merit, adds this concurrent 
advantage, of affording the beſt and 
perhaps the only true point of view 
for the magnificent cathedral of St. 


Paul's, with the various churches in 
the amphitheatre, that reaches from 


Weſtminſter to the Tower. 


The 
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o The project of embanking alſo 
promiſes much for the embelliſhment 


and improvement of the river. Be- 
ſides the benefit to navigation, it 
opens a vaſt field of reformation on 
the wharfs and keys. The works 


carrying on amid the antient ruins 
of Durham yard, is a ſample of what 
may be done in that way; and from 


the terras of that ſtately pile we can 
beſt judge of the effect of ſo noble 


an object as the Thames properly 


diſplayed. You have here an exten- 
hve breep of water with numberlef 


gay images moving on its ſurface, 


two Banne bridges bound the 


unbroken proſpect, while beyond, 


the various ſpires of the city, and of 


ner, appearing at a diſtance, 
add 
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add to the richneſs of the ſcene. 
Were but the embankment com- 
pletely finiſhed all along, it would 
depend ſolely on the inhabitants to 
have keys on the Thames, which 


none in Europe could rival either in 
beauty or extent. 


Having thus reviewed with fre- 
dom the imperfections and 3 improve- 
ments of London, as it now ſtands, 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
it is perhaps a piece of good fortune, 
that ſo much is left to be done in 
an age when taſte has received ſo 
great a degree of refinement; and 
when the fine arts. are more than 
ever protected by the great, and cul- 
tivated by the ehre The coun- 


tenance 


The progreſs of the fine arts in this country 
has 
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tenance they have lately received 
from the Sovereign himſelf, in the 
eſtabliſnment of the royal academy 
of painting, ſculpture, and architec- 


ture, fixes them in a more ſolid 
form. But the ſpirit of the nation 


has undoubtedly been rapid of late; and yet, were 


poſterity to judge from one circumſtance, they 
would conclude us to have been in a ſtate of more 


than Mummian barbariſm, in the year 1770. 


There is at this day an act of parliament in force, 


laying a tax on paintings imported, like tanned 
leather, at ſo much per foot. When Mummius 
took a receipt from the ſhip-maſter, who was to 
carry ſome of the choiceſt morſels of Grecian 
ſculpture, from Corinth to Rome, obliging him 
to find as good in their place, ſhould they be da- 


maged or loſt, this was only an act of a private 
man, and not of the ſenate of Rome. Indeed no 


captain of a ſhip need to ſcruple ſigning ſuch a 


bill of lading for any of our public ſtatues, if the 


elegant, chaſte, characteriſtick, neglected ca/? of 
J ames the ſecond in Privy-Gardens, were left out. 


firſt 
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firſt drew them here, and it is this 
muſt ſupport them at laſt. Already 
the ſociety of arts, &c. whoſe plan 
is of the moſt generous and compre- 
henfive kind, and whoſe ſucceſs has 
created both enemies and unitators, 
the trueſt teſt of merit, had, by the 
honours and rewards they beſtow, 


called up the latent feeds of genius {1 
in the nation, and cheriſhed them 1 in 
their after- growth. Already many | 
individuals, by their labours, their ff 
ſtudies, and reſearches abroad into 
the pureſt ſources of the arts, had 


enriched our iſland with models of m 
the moſt perfect kind. Italy was 
become, in a manner, our own; and al | 
even Greece, Syria, and Aſia minor, | 


hitherto unexplored, were made, for WM 
xt. our uſe, to open their hidden trea- ll 
| | . 


ſures 
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ſures of the ſublime and graceful 


Antique. 


With this ſtock of ideas ſo ho- | 
nourably acquired, what remains but 


to ſee them fully realized? Happily 


therefore there awaits them, two ca- 
pital ſubjeQs, beſides others of infe- 
rior conſequence, to be executed in 
London. That which I efteem the 
firſt in order, of importance, is a 
Senate-houſe. This ſhould not only 
comprehend every accommodation 
of eaſe and dignity for the two 
houſes of parliament ; but alſo in- 
clude the courts of juſtice with their 
peoper offices, that the oracles of law 
may no longer be delivered from 
wooden booths, run up in the cor- 
ners of an old Gothick hall. No- 


1 thing 


gers with reverence for the laws and 
government of a country, than the 
pomp and ſplendour which ſurround 
them. Who ever beheld the Stadt- 
houſe at Amſterdam, without con- 
ceiving a more reſpectful idea of the 
republic of Holland, than can be 
conveyed by the words © High and 
« Mighty,” repeated fifty times in a 
Placaart ? 


is a palace for our kings. The ho- 


Ha - cient. 
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thing more readily impreſſes ſtran- 


'The next work to be undertaken, 


nour, the dignity of the nation de- 
mand it. How diſgraceful to ſee the 
head of this mighty empire worſe 
lodged than the Gonfalioniere of San 
Marino, or the chief magiſtrate of 


| Glaris or Zug! But it is not ſufh- 


a CRLHTFCATL 
cient to have a mere royal houſe for 
the reſidence of the ſovereign. In it 
mould alſo be comprehended proper 
offices for the departments of the 
executive power, that are more im- 
mediately connected with the crown, 
ſuch as thoſe pertaining to the Privy- 
. council, and the Secretaries of ſtate; 

the latter of which, are at preſent 

ſcattered in different corners of the 
town, and ſome of them hired by 
the week. 


Theſe objects, properly fulfilled, 
would add luſtre to the crown, and 
weight to government. It is truely 
laughable 0 hear the expence men- 
tioncd as an argument againſt them, 
in a nation that has on many occa- 
ſions thought light of beſtowing ten 

times 
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times the ſum neceſſary for theſe 
ends, in foreign ſubſidies, often em- 
ployed by the princes who received 
them, to no better purpoſe, than 
patching up an old caſtle, or ſpouted 
away in jet d eaus. I ſhould ima- 
gine forty or fifty thouſand pounds 


a year, ſufficient for carrying on and 


completing thoſe works: a ſum 


which a moderate duty on a few ar- 
ticles of luxury alone, could eaſily 
raiſe. Not to mention numberleſs 


other untouched reſources for ſo tri- 


fling a ſupply: the lotteries would 
furniſh it with eaſe, ſince they are 


found by experience capable of pro- 


ducing annually two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds clear, by a voluntary 


tax on the folly and n of 


the people. 


Befides 


M Arne 


Be theſe objects, which Ideem 
t be capital and almoſt indiſpenſa- 
ble in the nation, there are various 
other works to be undertaken of im- 
portance and uſe. Another bridge 
is certainly required. The different 
ſocieties and academies have ſtill an 
opportunity of diſplaying their taſte 
in buildings proper for their recep- 
tion and accommodation. Halls 7 
are wanted for many of the inferior 
courts of juſtice. Handſome chapels 
ought to be erected in the room of 
thoſe miſerable brick hovels, with 
belfries like the new-invented cork- 
ſcrew, which every where diſgrace 
the new buildings; and in fine, new 
openings, new communications, and 
new decorations, are ſtill requiſite, 

almoſt 
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almoſt in every quarter, to give this 
city the — — it will 


bear *, 


2 


But with ſome men it is deemed : 
little leſs than ſacrilege to ſuggeſt 
any ſcheme for the embelliſhment 
or further aggrandizement of Lon- 
don, already overgrown in their eyes. 
The argument on this topic com- 
monly_ urged with the greateſt 
triumph is, © That a large head is a | 
« certain indication of a weak and 
« diſtempered body.” Granting 
even the premiſes. to be true (which 

* If the reader wiſhes to ſee a particular de- 
tail of the improvements, ſtill wanting in this 
capital, he may conſult Gwynn's London and 
Weſtminſter Improved, the moſt judicious and 
well-digeſted plan that has been yet propoſed. 


1 


$6 y r - 
I believe to be very controvertable), 
this is ftill concluding from meta- 
phor; a ſpecies of reaſoning fit to be 
employed with like ſucceſs on either 
fide. For example, one might with 
equal juſtice aſſert London to be the 
heart, which the more capacious it 
is found, and the freer the circulation 


through it, the more life and ſtrength 


it imparts; andi ingenious men might 


hit upon other alluſions to parts of 


the human body, whoſe ſize com- 
monly denotes vigour and health. 


To leave therefore theſe meta- 
phorical ſyllogiſms, unknown in ei- 


ther logic or mathematicks; let us 
examine the more plauſible objec- 


tions that frequently occur on the 
ſubject. Firſt, it is ſaid, that great 
cities 
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cities tend to the corruption of mo- 
fals; an objection ſerious and import- 
ant, the more ſo that it is partly true. 
For it cannot be denied that where 


men congregate in large bodies, it 


gires more ſcope to the paſſions than 


in ſmaller ſocieties. The manifold 


relations in which mankind then 


ſtand to one another, and the various 
combinations of intereſt among 
them, beget new fituations, from 


which new vices muſt naturally 
ariſe: but from the fame ſource do 
not the oppoſite virtues alſo flow? 
Great focieties are the field where 
valy benevolence, generoſity, cha- 
ity, humanity, and all the train 
vhich are diſtinguiſhed by the very 
name of ſocial virtues, can fully ex- 
ert themſelves; and where tempe- 
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rance, frugality, and all thoſe of the 
economical tribe, can moſt unpro- 
blematically be ſhewn. If therefore 
the virtues bear proportion to the 
vices acquired, nothing is loſt on the 
balance of accounts. It is the lot 
of humanity, not to be able to in- 
creaſe the one, without adding to 
the other at the ſame time. 1 


It is different as to crimes which 
are cognizable by the laws. They 
unqueſtionably will be more fre- 
quent in great towns ; but it is the 
buſineſs, and it is in the power of 
the laws, to controul them, Nor 


1s there great cauſe of boaſting for 
ſmaller ſocieties, that they are more 
exempted from them. Mankind 
oſten dignify with the name of vit- 
tues, 
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tues, and even plume themſelves 
upon, thoſe qualities which are mere 
negations of vice. Thus honeſty, 
in the common acceptation of the 
word, means no more than an ab- 


ſtaining from theft; a virtue not 


hard to practiſe where there is no- 
thing to ſteal, Where property is 


ſmall and equally divided, it is in 
little danger of being invaded. Ti 
ſay therefore that there are more 
thieves, in proportion, in London 


than in a Tartar Hord, is only ſay- 
ing that riches here are more abun- 


dant, and more unequally diſpoſed. 


But, as has been already obſerved, 


| tis the duty of the magifrate, to 


watch over, and reſtrain, the diſor- 


ders of the people; and this is only 


I 2 to 


„% irre 
to be effected by wholeſome regula- 


tions, carried into execution by an 


active and vigilant police. Every 
other way is a ſoleciſm in politicks. 
To reform a city by deſolation, is 
like putting a man to death, to teach 
him better manners. Much indeed 
might be ſaid on the imperfections 
of the police of London; but this 1s 
matter foreign to the preſent diſcuſ- 
ſion; it may however be with juſtice 
remarked, that it is rather an argu- 
ment againſt the comparative corrup- 
tion of manners in this city, great 
out of all proportion to moſt others, 
that ſo few enormities are committed 
in it, where the regulations are ſo 
defective, the exccution ſo feeble, 
and the populace fo uncontrouled. 


5 The 
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The next objection is founded 
upon the depopulation of the coun- 
try, which great cities occaſion; but 
this, when conſidered in a political 
light, will be found of little force, 
5 In politicks it is not to be ſo much 
regarded, the ſucceſſion of mankind, 
as the number at any period, which 


actually exiſt, and the manner in 
which they are employed. That 
cities, from their confined air, epi- 
demick diſtempers, accidents, &c. 
are unfavourable to longevity, 1 is not 
to be doubted ; but do they not, on 
the other hand, encourage propaga- 
tion, by the means they furniſh for 
the providing of children, the em- 
ployment they afford to induſtry, 


and the encouragement they conti- 


nually offer to ingenuity of every 


kind? 


„„ ire 
kind*? How many of the inhabi- 
tants of this populous country are 
there 


* The effect of hoſpitals and other public inſti- 
tutions of charity, on the manners of a people, is 
a ſubject curious and important; and yet it has 
never been fully diſcuſſed. That of an hoſpital 
for foundlings, in particular, deſerves to be exa - 
mined with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. If it 

is found that ſuch an inſtitution begets a careleſs 
and improvident ſpirit among the people, and in- 
Z duces them, in general, to throw the charge of 
| their offspring on the public, it is a dangerous 
thing. The loſs of parental care can never be 
made up to the child. The public is often a ge- 
| nerous maſter, but never a tender nurſe. For all 
further reflection on ſo nice a ſubject, I ſhall pre- 
© | ſent my readers with an anecdote, no leſs amazing 
1 than true: That of all the children born at Paris, 
| about one third is ſent to the foundling hoſpital, 
Nothing could make this fact ſo commonly over- 
looked even by the French themſelves, but its be- 
ing repugnant to the natural feelings of mankind, 
and therefore not ſuſpected; when every perſon 
may verity it, from the yearly liſts publiſhed in 
| the 
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there not maintained ſolely by mi- 
niſtring to the wants of the metro- 
polis? Annihilate London then, 
and you leave theſe to ſtarve at 
home, or drive them into foreign 


parts. Beſides, the objection, if 
good againſt cities, is equally cogent. 
againſt commerce, and induſtry, in 


all its various branches. The firſt 


ſends thouſands every year to periſh 


at ſea, or on unhoſpitable ſhores; 
and the laſt fixes them to a life of 
continued toil, which naturally tends 
to abridge their days. To give then 
the individual the beſt poſſible 
chance for health and long life, it is 
not ſufficient that you raſe your ci- 


the Etrennes Mignones. The laſt of theſe alma- 
nacks gives the baptiſms for 1768 : Total, 18576; 
Enfans trouves, 6025. 


ties; 
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ties; you muſt alſo aboliſh your 
manufactures, abandon your trade, 


burn your navy, and, in fine, reduce 


this numerous, flouriſhing, buſy ſuc- 
ceſſion of men, called the Britiſh 
nation, to the ſmall number of in- 
habitants, which the ſoil, rather un- 
grateful in itſelf, could naturally 
maintain, planted here like cabbage- 
ſtalks, and vegetating through the 
utmoſt length of years, without 
wants and without enjoyment, 5 8 


There is another objection more 
generally urged, becauſe it is not 
merely a matter of ſpeculation, but 
an evil very ſenſibly felt: the in- 
hanced price of the neceſſaries of 


life, which naturally reſults from 
the increaſed demand of a large 


town 5 
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town, and the increaſed difficulty 
of ſupplying i it. It is alledged, this 
is deſtructive to manufactures, and 
oppreſſive on the poor, as well 
as injurious to people of moderate 
ſortunes. To this might be re- 
plied, that it is in vain to attempt 
manufactures of the coarſer or more 
extenſive kinds in a great city. None 
can naturally ſubſiſt there, but ſuch 
as depend upon ingenuity more than 
labour; and ſuch as are the objects 
of luxury and faſhion, more than 
real uſe. Theſe will always be well 
paid for, and maintained; but the 
others muſt and ought to ſeek out 
ſome diſtant corner, where provi- 
ſions are in plenty, not inhanced by 
a long carriage, and conſequently 


hie labour is cheap. As to the 
K inha- 
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inhabitants who live by their proſel. 
ſions, or offices, or on their fortunes, 
they ſurely propoſe to themſelves 
ſome peculiar advantage or pleaſure, 
by their reſidence here. If they did 
not, inſtead of complaining, they 
would withdraw from the inconve- 
nience, and the city would be redu- 
ced to its natural ſtandard of courſe; 
but, while they ſtay, they muſt be 
content with the bad together with 
the good. For the firſt to complain 
of the dearneſs of living in London, 
is like a phyſician complaining of the 
expence of his carriage: and for the 

laſt, it is a tax upon their pleaſures, 
which can never be deemed a hard- 
ſhip, while they are at liberty to 
avoid it. After all, even this incon- 
venience might be partly obviated 


by 
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by a proper ſyſtem with regard to 
markets, very different indeed from 


the temporary expedients, and unju- 


dicious reſtrictions, with which their 
freedom is now clogged. 


On the whole, I look upon the 


late increaſe of London, as a natural 


conſequence. of the proſperity of the 


nation, and a ſure token of its healthy 
and vigorous ſtate; and cannot, with 


our gloomy politicians, foreſee dan- 


ger and calamity, from an evil, if it 
were one, that naturally checks it- 


ſelf. At the ſame time, 1 ardently 


wiſh for every improvement, in a 


moral, political, and economical 


lenſe, which this city is able to re- 


ceive; and am convinced that the 


public works ſo much cheriſhed at 
K a - © 1 8 


rn 
preſent will contribute in no ſmall 
degree to thoſe 1 important ends. Ca- 
nals, embankments, high roads, ne- 
ceſſarily facilitate the tranſport of 
proviſions and commodities; and the 
opening, „ paving, lighting, and re- 
moving nuiſances from the ſtreets 
and ſquares, certainly conduce to 
the health and fecurit: * of the inha- 
bitants. Nor are mere embelliſh- 
ments without their uſe. The re- 
finement of taſte in a nation never 
fails to be accompanied by a ſuitable 
refinement of manners; and people 
accuſtomed to behold order, decency, 
and elegance in public, ſoon acquire 
that urbanity in private, which forms 
at once the excellence and bond of 
ſocicty. 


Ingenuas didicific dener artes 


. mollit MOrea, Beg nit fie feros. 


5 n 
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It is the duty then of every good 

man to join in promoting theſe de- 
ſigns; indeed, if one may judge from 
the apparent ſpirit of the times, the 
period is not far diſtant, when Great 
Britain will poſſeſs a capital, worthy 

of a nation which ſtands foremoſt in 
reputation, and is at once the dread 

and envy of Europe. 8 
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